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IRREALISTIC VERSES 
OVE’S SILVER BELLS 
ya E’S silver bells shall ring to call 
The sleeper from his sleep, 


4 } | . 1] 
ind he sl speedily know all 


. , , 
[he myste oft that deep 


pirit shall begin 


— 
— 
f 


A journey strange and dim 
Where everything will straightway seem 


Enchantment dear to him. 


For, bou within a hollow cell 
And older custom’s chain, 
He did not hear the silver bell- 


His deafness was in vain! 
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The sound struck softly on his ear; 
What can he do — oh, then — 

But rise alert, at once, to hear 
This music known to men 


Of old, the music that was heard 
Beyond antiquity, 

And sweeter than the call of bird 
In spring’s iniquity. 


THE OLD SONG 


There was an old song once. 
What was it ?—I have forgotten 
The words and even the tune. 


It is of no value now. 


A song of the old lands— 

Their rivers, their plains, their stars 
Across the sea; but now memory 
Retains little trace of them longer. 


We have forgotten the old song, 
Have forgotten the old ways and 
The old days in other lands; 
Nor can they be restored ever. 
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RECIPROCAL 


The shuttle swinging 


moving smooth] 
poweri 

into the linder 
out o7 t ] der ; 


up to ti snore 

ind | ftly 

} - ] 

DrOKeé! ming 


ic€ Snali meit 
thinly the fresh 

cold clear water 
running shall make 


erooves in the sides 
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W.W.E. Ross 
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if life return 
after death, 
or depart not at death, 
then shall buds 
burst into may- 
leafing, the blooms of may 
appear like stars 
on the brown dry 
forest-bed. 


THE FLOWER 


Springing into 
bloom the flower 
alarms, striking 
terror into minds 
having denied this 


explosion. 


THE DIVER 


I would like to dive 

Down 

Into this stiil pool 

Where the rocks at the bottom are safely deep, 


Into the green 


Of the water seen from within, 
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A strange light 


Streaming past my eyes— 


Things hostile, 
You cannot stay here, they seem to say; 
The rocks, slime-covered, the undulating 


Fronds Oot W eeds— 


And drift slowly 
Among the cooler zones: 
Then, upward turning, 


Break from the green glimmer 


Into the light 
White and ordinary of the day, 
And the mild air, 


With the breeze and the comfortable shore. 


\ DEATH 


Often in times before 
He wandered through that wood. 
He entered it once more, 


His path was red with blood. 


Some mystery there must be— 
Solution is not known. 
He entered carelessly, 


At set of sun, alone. 
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W.W.E. Ross 
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Mysterious things were seen 
In the shadow of the night, 
And leaves no longer green 
In the feeble failing light; 


While spirits from the tomb 
Gathered around his way— 
“You too will come to us soon, 


And you have come today.” 


No signs of life were seen 

But signs of death were known. 
The night came down between. 
The hunter was alone. 


His side was wet with blood 
In the bitter chilling air, 
And he lay with side all bare 
In that murderous dark wood. 


W.W. E. Ross 


AN ELEGY FOR FIVE 


When I lay sick and like to die 


five chosen friends came out to call; 





for each I put my bottles by 


and arched my back against the wall. 


The live man visiting the sick 

within him finds his own death quick. 
Each was embarrassed, and the first, 
who could not give his hand, the most; 
he kept ten fingers tightly pursed 

to clasp his own half-given ghost. 

His whitened knuckles more than mine 


showed how death climbs live veins, a vine. 


My friend, believe me, even you 
for whom all friendship is caress, 
no hand can ever touch the blue 
background of others’ nothingness. 
As night horizons close the sea 


] 
; 


in you death closes death in me. 


The second brought a singing voice 
as if, such was her rising fear, 
1e might by heaping noise on noise 
delude a little her inward ear. 
Hot with the longing in her brain 
her pink shells reddened in refrain. 
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And now, my friend, believe me, death 
that ends voice, has none of its own; 
no subtlest sibilance of breath 

can ever give to silence tone, 

nor friendship ever in a word 

escape the separate silence heard. 


The third kept taking from the air 
half-savored morsels of disease 

the hope that garnishes despair ; 
and tasting swallowed all his ease. 
Upon his purpling lips I saw 

death rise ruminant from his maw. 


Believe now, friend, this is the gist 
of old friendship, and all its savor: 
the unpredictable last tryst 

when neither feeds on other's favor, 
but each can in his salt blood taste 


the sea that rising lays us waste. 


The fourth put lilies in a vase 

to mix the scent of their distress 

with mine, and prayed the two bouquets 
might fuse themselves and coalesce. 
Immovable, her nostrils meant 

she smelt herself, abstract, intent. 
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Believe now more than ever, friend, 
odors are omens on the air, 

signals that interchange and blend 
solitudes they cannot impair. 
Death, as it signals us, perfumes 


the ecstasy the flesh resumes. 


The fifth, by grace, came late at night 
when I was thoughtful, and his eyes, 
absorbing mine, absorbed their light 
and the dark image that in them lies. 
Across his naked face he wore 


the long shudder of one death more. 


W herefore , my bitter friend, believe 
friendship that wears to nakedness, 

like life, like hope, leaves least to grieve 
and most, O sweet unknown, to bless: 

the sight that proves each man alone— 


unknowable death, as such, made known. 


R. P. Blackmur 


R. P. Blackmur 
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AGAINST DEATH 


THIS AE NIGHTE 


Not God will play with us this lovely night 
Where we do think on darling friends forsaken. 
So beautifully nightmares use our sight 

We shall not yet consider we are taken. 


Uncurséd voices will our voices keep 
Jecause we are to curious sounds discovered 
In this most laughable peculiar sleep. 


We shall be courteous to things beloved. 


What thin demonic people we alarmed 
Shouting in dreadful sorrow by a river 
This rarest night will leave our faces charmed: 
Their hands are gentle, and we loved them ever. 


Such friends we had who never hated us 

Most dear, most dear are these our quiet friends. 
The very midnight is miraculous; 

We shall make love until this one night ends. 


THE PITEOUS LADY 


She had not learnt by heart your face 
That death and she be fond: 

Death long is quitted of this place 
And long is out of mind. 
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What little gestures of your eyes 
Remain to feed this lady 
She fondles gladly in her brows 
And fondles in her body. 


And since the color of - hair 
Aand since the color of your nalr 
Makes such a difference, 

And since she cannot choose but care 


Whereoff her thoughts do glance: 


This distance is too monstrous should 
A single cry be thrust; 

This distance is not kind or good 
Where waves are moonward lost. 


AMULET 


If that my eyes in hatred coldly chance 
The broken silver murder of the season, 
Still lover-careful think how you are chosen: 


Always in you do I keep utterance. 


And if my mind should saunter forth to die 


ly, quickly smiling, once my sleeve: 


Touch slyly 
And, laughter wrinkling up along your love, 


Perceive me turn, perceive my lips twist dry. 


Naomi Replansky 


Naomi Replansky 
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THE BATS FLY 


The time forecasts a peopled dark 
And voiceless flight, 

Time for opening disked eyes 

That delight 

In night. 


In evening it is best to wake, 
To stretch our wings 

We of the pointed ears 
Welcoming 

The coming. 


i 
Some with sharpened toes ! 
Depend from limbs, 
Or hang from guanoed rocks I 
In a dark 
Unmarked. 


] 


Some stand in shadow with shade 
Yellow eyes, 

Blind in the sun, now open 

To light 

The night. 

Then stirs our Lemur company 
Of silent hunters, 

Wakes and sees again in shadow 
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Roads 
We know. 


We slip with chamois wings unheard 
Below the trees 


the moths 


lo drop on fur, or suck 
Open-mouthed 
Against the wind. 


Robert Miller 


THE DROUGHT 


Vhe alle \ is as ( St as the hill, 


And all the fields beds of drifting dust. 


The bony cattle browse in vain. The mill 


Is silent, and the wind a fiery gust. 


Ever tl e we it! el cies I ave ceased 

To fill man’s hopes with failing promises. 

it, the drought torment of man and beast! 
No drop of rain in the warped wilderness! 


Dawn after dawn come flashing lights and thunders, 


But rainless still, and parched the pasture lies. 


Ihe farmer’s little boy looks up and wonders 


What has bewitched the skies. 


d q gnes Lee 
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DELICATE MESHES 


WOODLANDS FAR REMOVED 


There is a gallant hunter who 
Goes flashing forth at morning — 
Oh, publish on the rocks and sky 
And in the streams a warning, 


For he whom nothing small eludes 
Is coming through the fields 

To bag for Dinah’s empty pots 
What easy killing yields. 


But neighbors peering from their blinds 
Behold a sorry sight, 

When he — alas, how shamefully — 
Droops home from hunt each night. 


From woodlands far removed he comes 
With half-regretful words 

That he has stood all day and watched 
The bright unfrightened birds. 


MINNOWS AND A MONSTER 


Now on the mirroring 

And unbelievable stream, 
For songs like the flickering 
Of minnows or a moonbeam 
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Marguerite V. Young 


Shattered against this surface 

In the swift impact of light — 

I fling my delicate meshes, 

I ponder and wait for the slight 


Catches of dreaming, dreaming. 


3ut who is this eerie being, 

Scaled with stars and bright, 

This enigma gleaming, 

In my far-flung meshes caught 
And drawing the boatman under 
The unfurled dark? I know not; 


I sink th him in wonder. 


Marguerite V. Young 


TREE CUT DOWN 


Yes, you can kill a tree 
But it’s hard to kill it. 
Fell it, yet the stubborn 
Stump will remain— 
(And a heart cut down will live 
On a root of pain) — 
And shoots will spring, 
In the season named for that urging, 
From the broken stump 
And the broken heart, again. 


May Williams Ward 
{193} 
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WAITING 


THE HOUSE 


Of fear and pain, 
Of broken grain, 
I spread a roof against the rain. 


Of tears and dread, 
Of rushes dead, 
I weave a mattress for my bed. 


Alone I share 
With gaunt Despair 
The shadow of my lowly lair, 


And find in it 
All she has writ 
Concerning life — the whole, the bit. 


When I have read 
All she has said, 
I'll fire the sorrow-builded shed, 


And eyes that burn 

With what they learn 

Will watch the smoke-wreaths twist and turn. 
SURFEIT 


The solemn locusts stop their somber croon. 
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Laura Lee Bird 


The heat-slain meadow wears an ermine shroud 
Where milkweed blossoms drug the mouthless moon, 


And winds lie full of slumber in a cloud. 


Each leaf, a silver finger, hushes wholly 
The many shadow-lips of grass and tree. 
Oh, I am faint with knowing silence solely - 
Let some voice speak to me. 


Laura Lee Bird 


MOMENT 


A sudden silence falls upon new lovers; 
The air is vibrant with their unsaid words; 
Oh, shield the eye, so that the eye-lid covers 
The hot revealing glance, as swift as birds. 


The racing heart, tl 


e thumping pulse, the beat, 
Keep hidden well within the body’s urn; 

This first ecstatic delicate retreat 

Is last as well, for there is no return. 

O warm confusion, O entrancing wonder, 

This is the silence that precedes the storm; 

This is heat lightning, that before the thunder 
Rends summer skies when they are low and warm. 
Prolong the silence, and delay the kiss; 

There is no moment lovelier than this. 

Marion Ethel Hamilton 
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SO FROST ASTOUNDS 


I have thought: this will be so — 
nothing less 


You sat by the window in a dull blue dress; 
it was the season when blackbirds go. 


Shut to light — too much of light the classic lids 


You were sustained in the green translucence that resides 
all afternoon beneath the maple trees. 
I observed your hands which lay, on the lap, supine. 


So frost astounds the garden calyxes 


They were composed by will which locked the frail 

articulation beneath the pensive skin: 

as though composed by the will of an artist on the dull 
blue cloth 

forever beyond the accident of flesh and bone, 

or principle of thief and rat and moth, 

or beyond the stately perturbation of the mind. 


I have thought: this I will find. 


Robe rt Pe nn W arre nN 











EMBLEMS OF AIR 
rO A YOUNG POET 


Tread the metallic nave 
Of this windless shore with 
A pace designed and grave: 


Iphigenia in her myth 


Creating for stony eyes 

An elegant fatal dance, 

Was signed with no device 
More alien to romance 

Than I would have you find 
In the stern autumnal face 
Of Artemis, whose kind 


Cruelty makes duty grace, 


W hose votary alone 
Seals the affrighted air 


1 


With the worth of a hard thing done 


Perfectly, as though without care. 


THE CROWS 


Over the pines the crows 


Are crying and calling out 


In a tongue that no man knows, 
Out or 


agonized throat. 
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The bitter unspeakable tones 
Lash the air where they fly, 

As a man might mock the bones 
Of a joy that has come to die; 


Spilling a waste of sound 

Into the resonant air 

That plunges to the ground 
With the dead weight of despair. 


A SOLDIER’S GHOST 


How shall I speak 

To the regiment of young 
Whose throats break 
Saluting the god? 


Bones 
Distilled in the frontier sand 
Fumble 


The natty chevron. 

Can a memberless ghost 

Tell? 

These lost 

Are so many brother bones, 
The hieroglyph 
Of ash 
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Secretes an anagram 


A. J. M. Smith 


A. J. M. Smith 


EPITAPH 
Weep no penitential tear 
for the impenitent sleeper here. 


beauty as hereunder lies 


does not surrender when it dies 


but falls upon the silver thorn 


vith less of sadness than of scorn, 


knowing nothing less than clay 


can | ide su h loveliness away. 


Lovers, do not weep for this, 


nember when you kiss 


1 } 1 1 
Ss S dead Who never Knew 


she was more beautiful than you. 


Robert Brittain 
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SANDPIPERS 


: ] 
The gray-white pipers scuttle over the sand : 
On the tops of the lank brown ribs and the water-riffles, 
Or startled and peeping, sweep the crests of the combers 
That clash and tumble their thunder on desolate beaches. ‘ 
Light rain and the driven spray fly, falling together ; 


The wave-swept pier’s bleached skeleton, solemnly rearing, 
Says, ‘Here I am in my old age, who defied the tempests, 
Broken and humbled before the all-conquering sea.” 

The sunburnt beach, the dead green sea, the leaden sky, 
Blend their drab silence in somber haze in the distance, 
And over the bluffs that stagger and run from the shore 
Brood the elegant trees, their lonely whispers in leaf. 


II 


The clucking brood is hedged in the rank brown grass 

On the seaward crest of a gently swelling dune 

In the tiny holes they have spudded with little round bellies 
And fragile feet that can dart like spears of light. 

On the beach the monotonous waves never tire of their tune, 
Sung like the song of the folk, blithe measure for measure, 
Under the folds of the crests that topple and crash. 
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George Edward Hoffman 


Ill 


From a bare point of sand jutting sharply into the sea 

At a lonely place away on the distant beach, 

Where the land and the sea and the sky darkly mingle and 

wed, 

They rise in a fugitive cloud, to settle again, 

plaint, against the gray fringe of the shore, 
Running swiftly ahead of the foam-edged waves in pursuit. 
Their short bills pick the hem of the lacy white froth, 


Their feathers wind-ruffled, the wind and the sea at their 


DaCKS 
ill they tire of their tasks; then, circling away from the 
snore 
Thev skim the crest f the breakers. dartine and : ore 
hey Skim the crests of the breakers, darting ana swooping. 


Then the bare brown shore runs on, where once it paused, 
Past the lonesome nests on the seaward edge of the dune, 
Into the infinite monochrome land, sea and sky. 


George Edward Hoffman 
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A WEATHERED GROVE 


KNOLL OAK 


The shade of this gnarled oak is soft 
On burned arms resting from the sun; 
The leaf, that pricked a path aloft, 
Weaves on bare throats the dusk 


t spun, 


Parched roof, the crackling pasture air 
May warp and stain your rugged crown, 
Yet deep within the white knoll’s glare, 
You let the noon in shadow down. 


Lie back and marvel at the branch 

That cools with green a burning sky, 
Though grass has withered from the ranch, 
Haze cannot pump the tree-wind dry. 


This fountain-arch of leaves must root 
In gardens splashed with water-sound ; 
Old tree, the orchard bends with fruit 


That wrought your shape on dewless ground. 


ENTITY 
Burn on, proud flesh, the heart must pound 
Its fortress down, clay shift in rock, 
What tree is leaf by leaf unwound, 
The seasons steadily unlock. 
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Lincoln Fitzell 


Or, flash, to danger’s raging star 
The thicket will unveil its face — 
A tiger crouched, or fawn to bar 


With gentle look the crashing chase. 


Sun burns the cloud from statue-stone, 
Thought scars the image on the mind, 
Beyond the bulwark of the bone 


The sea leaps, furious and blind. 


Cleave to your mould, breath is a gust 
Wolf-warm upon a snow-cold hill. 
Shine, glow-worm, lest the windy dust 


Forever in your darkness spill. 


INDIAN 


Slow ebb upon the sand apart, 


Storm is dust that was the heart, 


Float of dark spider in the breast, 
Carantula, the blood at rest. 

No shift of eagle, watch, nor prize, 
Keeps the vacancy of eyes; 

White barrier that grasses plow, 


Ants swarm the obstacle of brow. 


Drop from the honey, like the bee 


Clothed after in anatomy, 
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Encumbered suckle of the sage, 
Thirst of the dust this bone assuage. 


Yet, fire tendrils of the dust, 

This forehead keeps an early rust, ‘ 
Here, lonely, in a lonely place, A 
Turn, Death, and look upon your face. 


\ 
I 
MUSEUM PIEC! I 
( 


There should be flawless men like these 
Of marble, posed in noble ease, 

And brows as clear of earth to face 
Time’s fractures with a stony grace. 


There should be lips as firm and strong 
As these of stone paled by no wrong, 
And ears, beneath heroic curls, 

As deaf to cries the tempest hurls. 


If there should be winged racers’ feet 
Like this young god’s, or poise as fleet 
As swift Diana’s, horns could sound 
No fear to hunted nor to hound. 


Flesh turns despairing from the stone, 
And beauty’s trouble haunts the bone. 
Around the high museum square, 
Gods wrap their calm in aloof air. 
Lincoln Fitz 
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SEASONS 


SORROW IN SUMMER 


As if to mock the stricken heart, the tree, 
A fountain quivering and indolent, 

Sprays green leaves on the grass-pools quietly ; 
Fluent as fish, white flowers are swirled and blent 
In the blowing streams of grass. Innocent 

Of my pain, shadowed in green, the birds sing 
Or brush the leaves with a fan of blue wing. 





What matter to summer that my heart grieves? 
Summer is sunlight and birds and the beautiful drifting of 
leaves 


AUTUMNAL 


More beautiful than summer is green, this yellow; 
More beautiful than 


The airs of day in autumn are sweet, nevertheless I weep; 


TI e moon of ni 


> are 
But 


spring is pale, this scarlet of leaves; 





in autumn is mellow, 


, , 
ider the leaf of the moon I can not sieep. 





The tree of autumn burns so intensely that I hold my breath, 
Kno r too We s silver skeleton of death, 
Knowing that leaves put on fire but to drift down the sky. . 





with you, beloved, I can only cry. 


Marie Luhrs 
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AFFIRMATIONS Fe 

F: 

THE FOUR SONGS Sc 

Four songs I’ll sing to you 2 
From the four seasons taken, K 
Each of them partly true;... | 
Showing you how once-shaken T 
Like autumn; like winter, stoic, sad; \ 
Elated like early spring ‘ 


I am; like summer, equally laden 


With fruit of matron-mind and maiden. ‘ 
i ar 2 C 
Four songs I'll sing ; 
To you — flute voices anyone ) 
Might, from al! nature fancy and seize on. . 


Since it is well in singing songs to you 

I should select those clear and general 
Moods-in-the-earth mankind has known so well, 
Four songs I’ll sing to you, 

And amply sing. 


But to these affirmations will you add 
Nothing you see in nature, no, nothing — 
Something no summer mirrors, an outline 
No moon will stamp with her official shine, 
Something not sung by me, but mine; 
Added, if added, by its like in you. 
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Genevieve Taggard 
Four songs I’ll sing to you. 

False, candid art! 

So much of me as is not me 

I give to you, re-worded, with all my heart. 

Then, done with seasons, sun and moon end sea, 
Knowing their symbols no more than little-true, 
I wait the sure rejoinder — monody 

That comes when I am done, from listening you. 
What else I am you are implored to sense 

At your own pains. Our odd identity 

Cannot be sung. In us, this difference 

No metaphor from nature can supply. 

So if I would, I could not further, I, 


Whose words past this monotony are all mistaken; 
Four songs I’l! sing to you, never to die, 


From the four seasons taken, 


METAPHYSICAL EXERCISE 


“After great pain a formal feeling comes.” 


A feigned death will I die. 

So found I, once before, 

In death’s great alchemy 

How ] 

Grew strange, resplendent, more 

Marvelous at heart, learning the reason why 


All must die; and also I. 
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Ail must die once, but more than once will I 
Copy death’s state. 


7 
Throng of the dead, throng not for long create, 
I join your hosts — slowly I go 
Beyond the zone of pain and pleasure, my , 
Self so released, and learned, and passionate. 
... feigned death, that copies so : 


The posture of cold woe that is not woe; ( 
Feigned death, our healthy lie . . . 


. . . feigned death, rehearsed in quiet, try ( 
The nerve reluctant, until I 


Learn by such fractions, what it is to die. 


Trance, all reconciled, 

This is death’s art; 

This will I teach my heart 

For practice, by and by, 

When from this trial death, I come to try 
Life once again by whose great power we die. 


We die: 


A grim death, life-in-death, we die. 


Genevieve Taggard 


CHANGES OF THE SOUL 


This opulent earth, this wealth, these incredible red leaves 

Once were ours, ours more than other seasons. (Autumn 
drunken, 

Triumphant, I called you.) Now in alternate gloom and 
stealth — 

Such is our habit now, that hides and grieves — 

Over the frozen field, in a shrunken place here two months 
hence 

I see clouds moving winter-dull and dense; 

Over the gathered sheaves, over this opulent earth, 

Over this wealth, these incredible red leaves 

The shadows come in winter-darkened patches. 

Oh, the heart matches winter better now. 

Oh, the sense 
Remembers the red chaos, the melancholy red, 


The sorrow, the madness; no, it will no longer remember. 


Winter, winter wind, blow clutter clean. 
Winter, winter wind, blow clutter clean. 
Begin, begin, begin, 

Begin again. 


Genevieve Taggard 
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COMMENT 
ART AND PROPAGANDA 


E ARE confronted in these days with a new aspect of 

an old question, a re-statement, in terms sanctioned by 
an ardent revolutionary group, of the ancient discussion 
about the artist’s — or more specifically the poet’s — “‘mes- 
sage.” The over-precise formula of the ’nineties — “‘art for 
art’s sake”—is quite out of fashion with the earnest Russ- 
minded communists who are leading the charge against the 
entrenched forces of capitalism in the columns of The Neu 
Masses and other weeklies and monthlies, and on the plat- 
forms of the John Reed clubs in various cities. If the nation’s 
millions of voters seem as indifferent to the political as to the 
esthetic aspects of their appeal, yet we may well pause and 
listen, and permit our complacency to be shaken by historic 
examples of speedy growth from a small seed. 

On the esthetic side, I would go with these crusaders so 
far as to admit that not only such art as they sanction but 
all art of all the ages is propaganda. Every artist has some- 
thing he wishes to tell the world in his picture or statue or 
poem, if it is no more than the beauty of a flower or the grace 
of a human pose. The most abstract cubist was vigorously 
preaching a new gospel of art when he assembled his mys- 
terious design. “The most cryptic poet hides a world’s eye- 
opener in his elliptical unpunctuated lines. The artist must 
please himself — yes — but not himself alone; though he 
pretend to indifference, he is appealing to his peers of his own 
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or later ages — he is sending out propaganda to promote his 
fame and his point of view. 

So the subject of his propaganda, as well as the degree 
and amount of it, becomes merely a question of what he is 
most interested in. If an artist’s chief interest is the turn of 
a phrase, a new color-scheme or rhythmic pattern, some deli- 
cate half-tone of beauty perceived by a sensitive ear or eye, 
his propaganda will float so high in the upper esthetic air 
that ordinary denizens of the common earth will be blind 
and deaf to its meaning, to the self-important message it would 
write upon the sky. On the other hand, if an artist’s chief 
interest is a communistic or socialistic “revolution,” he will 
be utterly unable to keep that interest suppressed in his art, 
and any effort to do so will give a half-hearted and half- 
realized aspect to both his art and his “message.” 

The trouble is, however, that the artist’s message must be 
so profoundly at the center of his inmost being that it insinu- 
ates itself unconsciously into his art. It cannot be driven or 
hammered in by any effort of individual will or any collu- 
sion with mass sympathy or class prejudice. If all art is 
propaganda, a heroic effort to convert the world, its force 
comes from the artist’s spirit and not from his will — that is, 
it is a force elusive, intangible and free, not to be directed 
or confined. Thus the deliberate propagandist rarely achieves 
art, and the artist, though possessed by a cause, can rarely 
become a successful propagandist. “The combination is not 
impossible — Rivera has proved in our own time, at least in 


his Mexican frescoes, that great art may speak for a cause 
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as long as the colors last; and history, from the Sermon on 
the Mount to the Marseillaise, furnishes a few examples of 
‘ great art achieving such powerful propaganda as to change 
the whole structure and aspect of human society. It is not 
impossible that some communist poet may write an immor- 
tal poem more powerful than ten thousand speeches to pro- 
mote the “Revolution” which has thus far been more vo- 
ciferous in talk than in art. And if such an inspired master- 
piece of genius should arrive at the Poetry office, we may 
hope that the editors would recognize its quality and print it. 

But we cannot believe that it is our duty to accept and 
spread before our readers such half-baked efforts at class- 
conscious poetry as The New Masses, The Anvil, Partisan 
Review, Dynamo, Blast, and other enthusiastic organs of the 
Left groups, listed last month in M. D. Z.’s review of 
Recent Magazines, may perhaps legitimately use. Stanley 
Burnshaw, now poetry editor of The New Masses, has been 
giving a series of fiery talks before middle-western John Reed 
clubs in which Poetry is berated as a decadent in language 
almost unprintable, and the violent young poet-propagandists 
on his list are given extravagant adjectives. Although we 
have not studied his discoveries closely enough to speak with 
critical authority, we have observed as yet little evidence of 
artistic value to match their fiercely inflammatory eloquence. 
In our opinion, the best poetry inspired as yet by the suffer- 
ings of the underdogs is that bitter thousand-line epic of the 
depression, Robert Gessner’s Upsurge, which was published 
as a book last year by Farrar & Rinehart. 
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Mr. Burnshaw would strike out of the modern picture not 
only Poetry but all the poets, living or dead, on our records 
who are not “aware of this changing world’’— that is, who 
are not idealizing the Russian system and anathematizing 
our own. He has all the zeal of a new convert; only four 
years ago, when Poetry printed his Eartha sequence, 

Instead of swords he clamored for a harp — 
and no solitude was deep enough; he longed for 


a place so still 
That the darkened grasses wake to no sound at all, 
Nor float their shadowy fingers in a wind. 


But today he must be in the thick of the battle; since swords 
are unavailable, he must fight with words. 

We missed his lecture in Chicago, but received soon after 
the following report of his talk in a neighboring city: 

According to Mr. Burnshaw’s vitriolic statements, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, in spite of her original genius, can no longer make an 
appeal to the adult mind. Her rebellions against the conventions 
of sex, and her “ahing” and “ohing” about the wonderful male and 
the wonderful female are only interesting to high-school girls. She 
is “bourgeois,” as also are Robert Frost and Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son. The first is a decadent member of the Emerson-Thoreau school 
of introspective individual rebellion, one who clings like a leech to 
the past, and is hemmed in by walls — although “something there 
is that does not love a wall!” Edwin Arlington Robinson is an 
acrid ironical recorder of the various types of failure — but he is 
purely objective, supremely indifferent, and he offers no solution, 
or does he probe beneath the concrete for causes. Elinor Wylie 
was a brilliant mind who sought refuge from this “brave new 

rid that has so many people in it” in a seventeenth-century 
mysticism — so much so that the lines of her last book, Angels and 


Earthly Creatures, are paraphrased from Crashaw, Donne, and the 
others of that time Poetry: A MAGAZINE OF VERSE likewise did 
ot escape criticisn Unfortunately, I cannot remember the 
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names of the great poets Mr. Burnshaw mentioned. Also, I regret 
that I left before the last act, as sleep was about to overcome me — 
in spite of all the fire-works. To be sentimental, I still prefer the 
stars. 


And in a second letter this listener offers a lament: 


Poetry cannot be quiet any more, and talk about fields and streams 
and meadows, or gallant gentlemen and ladies, or the spots on a 
butterfly’s wings. It must concern itself with Stalin and strikers; 
it must be very much like the blaring red posters of the Soviet. It 
must face the firing squad or go to prison for its beliefs or to the 
coal mines of Pit College. In my opinion all this is well and good, 
but I still think there is room in this changing world for Herrick 
and his mythical ladies, or for John Donne and his extremely in- 
dividual passions, or for Elinor Wylie and her “jewelled brain”— 
all of which will last longer than the strikes, which have a way of 
being settled; or longer than the communists who, as Isadora Dun 
can discovered, were disgustingly bourgeois. 


Malcolm Cowley, in The New Republic, and in his new 
book, Exile’s Return, is less violent than Mr. Burnshaw, not 
quite so firm in his conviction that the poet should lead the 
world to the barricades. But Mr. Cowley, he of the “lost 
generation,” has joined every group that came his way: the 
self-conscious adolescent yearners of his Pittsburgh high- 
school; the Harvard malcontents seeking “a key to unlock 
the world” and slipping lightly through the War, which 
taught them “to regard as vices the civilian virtues of thrift, 
caution and sobriety” ; then the trek home to Greenwich Vil 
lage and thence back to Montparnasse, where we find Mr. 
Cowley shouting for “furious unintelligibility” with the 
Dada-ists. Now, once more in his own country, he is shout 
ing for the workers’ millennium with the Soviet-instructed 


communists, and one can only wonder what cause will at- 
tract him next. 
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“What is the function of art?” he asks. ‘Should artists 
devote themselves to art or propaganda? Should they take 
part in the class struggle?” And he hopes and trusts that 
they ‘‘will take the workers’ side” and thereby become “‘bet- 
ter artists.” 

We may let Mr. Yeats answer his queries, a poet whom 
these ardent theorists have doubtless dropped long since into 
the discard. Years ago, at the banquet PoEtTry gave in his 
honor a few months before the War came to make the world 
safe for tyrants, the distinguished Irish poet said: 

Ihe Victorians forgot the austerity of art and began to preach. 
It is not the business of a poet to instruct his age — he should 


» humble to instruct his age. His business is merely to express 
himself, whatever that self may be. 


So the issue is drawn, with The New Masses, Mr. Burn- 


shaw, Mr. Cowley, et al., speaking up vociferously on one 


be t 


j 


side, and Porrry, Mr. Yeats, Mr. MacLeish, Mr. Tate 
(these two in recent essays) holding their ground more quiet- 
ly on the other. But since all poetry is propaganda, it is for 


the individual poet to choose the kind of propaganda he pre- 


fers. Will he be inspired to “instruct his age,” or to cele- 
brate the spots on the butterfly’s wing? Whichever way he 
turns, may the muse go with him! H. M. 


4 LETTER FROM IRI 


AND 


The times should be appropriate for the issue of a new an- 
thology of Irish verse by living or at least by twentieth- 


century Irish writers. In 1925 Lennox Robinson, the Abbey 
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Theatre dramatist, edited for Macmillan a Golden Treasury 
for Ireland, on which good span was given to the work of 
later generations than that of W. B. Yeats, and even than 
that of James Joyce. Mr. Robinson’s reading of contem- 
porary Irish poetry induced him three years later to do a 
“small anthology” for the Cuala Press, which included only 
things from living writers and showed a particular favor to 
the comparatively juvenile. Indeed, of the older genera- 
tions, none except AE, W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory put 
in an appearance in the “small anthology.” Joyce was not 
there, nor Austin Clarke, Seumas O’Sullivan, Douglas 
Hyde, Padraic Colum or James Stephens. The selection did 
not pretend to be fully representative, but it contained much 
attractive work, and it is also worth re-perusal from the 
point of view of what has happened since. ‘There were 
thirty-four poems in all, and with these Mr. Robinson was 
able to give examples of the wurk of no less than thirty-one 
writers, since in only three cases did he give more than one 
example of a particular poet. The future of most of them, 
he wrote, should be watched in the pages of the Jrish States- 
man; and this weekly journal, edited by a poet, AE, was the 
main quarry from which he had hewn. 

The Irish Statesman ceased publication very soon after- 
wards, and except for The Dublin Magazine, which is a 
quarterly, Ireland has now no periodical of any kind which 
affords the slightest encouragement to poets or to poetry. 
What, for instance, has become of Thomas MacGreevy and 


of Geoffrey Phillips, to whose merits as poets the editor of 
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the “small anthology” drew particular attention? The gen- 
eral reader here has indeed no easy means of following the 
development of young men and women of Lennox Robin- 
son’s choice, especially since none have been in haste to col- 
lect and publish their work. Later poems by F. R. Higgins 
and Frank O’Connor can be had in volume form, and Hig- 
gins and O’Connor are also frequent contributors to the 
Dublin Magazine, whose pages have also been open to the 
poetry and criticism of members of a still younger genera- 
tion, notably Samuel Beckett, whose brilliant literary gifts 
have not yet had adequate recognition. Beckett, now back 
in Dublin (where he was once a lecturer in French Litera- 
ture at Trinity College), has lived in Paris, where he wrote 
for innovating American magazines, published an excellent 
short study cf Proust, and became the friend and not un- 
critical interpreter of that novelist. 

Some of Lennox Robinson’s poets reappear, however, in 
Mrs. Harold Monro’s recent Poetry Bookshop collection, 
Recent Poetry: 1923-1933, ‘This anthology, attempting to do 
justice to both tradition and modernism, differs from the 
conventional Georgian anthology in the absence of prejudice 
against Irish work. ‘The Irish poets here include Yeats, 
Higgins, Frank O’Connor, Gogarty, Pamela Travers and 
Francis MacNamara. MacNamara’s name is quite un- 
known to the general public. He published one volume of 
verse many years ago which contained one very quotable son- 


net, Diminutivus Ululans, now widely quoted. Like some 


oth 


er Irish poets, he shows no trace of English Georgian in- 
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fluence; he also lacks “modernism.’’ On the other hand, he 
has what is rare among post-Yeatsian poets — the specula- 
tive mind of the philosopher. The son of an Irish landlord, 
he has lived mostly in England among artists; he has now 
settled in Dublin, bringing with him a rationalistic system of 
economics, for he is on the side of those who, like Orage and 
Pound, believe that the condition of society does matter to 
art and poetry. 

Not only has AE’s Irish Statesman ceased to be, but AE 
himself has left Ireland for a long period of travel and rec- 
reation. Many of the poets of whom he was for long the 
protecting shadow have also left Ireland, and news of them 
is scanty. AE will be sadly missed both as a kindly en- 
courager of the young and also as our chief polemist in the 
cause of intellectual and artistic liberty. But W. B. Yeats is 
still in Dublin, and with him members of the new [Irish 
Academy of Letters — Frank O’Connor, F. R. Higgins and 
Oliver Gogarty, all of whom are fairly busy poets. Francis 
Stuart, also an Irish resident and an Academy member, be- 
gan as a poet, continued as a philosopher, and is now a 
novelist. He published one small volume of verse, the reve- 
lation of a sensitive and responsive mind, which contained 
lovely lines but no perfectly successful poem; now he is to 
be found trying to render a mystical conception of revolu- 
tionary Ireland in a fiction that shows the influence of mod- 
ern and cosmopolitan thought. O’Connor and Higgins are 
more concrete. ‘They are two poets who have escaped from 
the early conventionalities of the Irish revival, without be- 
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coming imitative of the later Yeats. They reinterpret what 
the Irish revival made the traditional substance of a national 
literature, that is the Gaelic mythology and the folk life, and 
find a basis for their technical innovations in the forms and 
metres of native Irish poetry. Oliver Gogarty’s classical 
background gives him a singularity in Ireland that he would 
not have elsewhere; but surely many who are preoccupied 
with an attempt to express the national consciousness have 
not half his Irish spirit and wit! His new book for publi- 


cation in America shows only a poet of unequal merit, snared 





by his own cleverness; but the best lyrics are very good. 

There has been a revival of interest recently anent Irish 
writers of the eighteenth century, signalized chiefly by the 
attention given to Swift and to his work. Lord Longford’s 
Yahoo at the Gate Theatre, was followed by the publication 
of Stephen Gwynn’s Life and Friendships of Dean Swift, in 
which the part played by the great Dean in Irish history is 
interpreted very competently. The great merit of Yahoo is 
courageous stress laid on Swift’s fundamental hatred 
of mankind; the last act, an ingenious experiment in Ex- 
pressionism, shows Swift, sunk to be “a scandal and a show” 
and in that state subjected to a nightmare vision of all the 
posthumous Swiftian legend and controversy. Evidently 
Mr. Yeats set a fashion some years ago with The Words 
Upon the Window-pane, a little play where Swift “comes 
through” at a modern spiritualistic seance. The play is now 
published by the Cuala Press, with annotations which may 


} 


set the scholars by the ear. In it Swift is made to announce 
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the harsh winter, Fascist or Communist, that is already upon 
us, Mr. Yeats having discovered in the little-read Dissen- 
sions of the Greeks and Romans a circular philosophy of 
history, anticipation even of Splengler. The contrast which 
he drew (Dublin Magazine for October 1931) on this head 
between Vico — the Vico of Croce rather than the Vico ex- 
pounded by Joyce in Work in Progress — was suggestive; 
he showed how Vico ascribed the rise and fall of societies to 
the “rhythm of the Elemental Forms of the mind,” and saw 
civilizations begin in penury and end in a long inactive peace, 
where Swift, ascribing the changes to “virtues and vices all 
could understand” and shaping his narrative on some clair- 
voyant vision of his own (the Dissensions was an early work) 
saw the end as “an old age of violence and self-contempt.” 


Joseph M. Hone 
REVIEWS 
THE NEW POETICAL ECONOMY 


Discrete Series (poems), by George Oppen. With a preface 
by Ezra Pound. Objectivist Press, New York. 

Mr. Oppen has given us thirty-seven pages of short poems, 
well printed and well bound, around which several state- 
ments relative to modern verse forms may well be made. 

The appearance of a book of poems, if it be a book of 
good poems, is an important event because of relationships 
the work it contains will have with thought and accom- 
plishment in other contemporary reaches of the intelligence. 
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This leads to a definition of the term “good.” If the poems 
in the book constitute necessary corrections of or emenda- 
tions to human conduct in their day, both as to thought and 
manner, then they are good. But if these changes originated 
in the poems, causing thereby a direct liberation of the intel- 
ligence, then the book becomes of importance to the highest 
degree. 

But this importance cannot be in what the poem says, 
since in that case the fact that it is a poem would be a re- 
dundancy. ‘The importance lies in what the poem is. Its 
existence as a poem is of first importance, a technical matter, 
as with all facts, compelling the recognition of a mechanical 
structure. A poem which does not arouse respect for the 
technical requirements of its own mechanics may have any- 
thing you please painted all over it or on it in the way of 
meaning but it will for all that be as empty as a man made 
of wax or straw. 

It is the acceptable fact of a poem as a mechanism that is 
the proof of its meaning and this is as technical a matter as 
in the case of any other machine. Without the poem being 
a workable mechanism in its own right, a mechanism which 
arises from, while at the same time it constitutes the mean- 
ing of, the poem as a whole, it will remain ineffective. And 
what it says regarding the use or worth of that particular 
piece of “propaganda” which it is detailing will never be 
convincing, 

The preface seems to me irrelevant. Why mention some- 
thing which the book is believed definitely not to resemble? 
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“Discrete” in the sense used by Mr. Oppen, is, in all prob- 
ability, meant merely to designate a series separate from 
other series. I feel that he is justified in so using the term. 
It has something of the implications about it of work in a 
laboratory when one is following what he believes to be a 
profitable lead along some one line of possible investigation. 

This indicates what is probably the correct way to view 
the book as well as the best way to obtain pleasure from it. 
Very few people. not to say critics, see poetry in their day as 
a moment in the long-drawn periodic progress of an ever- 
changing activity toward occasional peaks of surpassing ex- 
cellence. Yet these are the correct historic facts of the case. 
These high periods rest on the continuity of what has gone 
before. As a corollary, most critics fail to connect up the 
apparently dissociated work of the various men writing con- 
temporaneously in a general scheme of understanding. Most 
commentators are, to be sure, incapable of doing so since they 
have no valid technical knowledge of the difficulties involved, 
what has to be destroyed since it is dead, and what saved 
and treasured. The dead, granted, was once alive but now 
it is dead and it stinks. 

The term, technical excellence, has an unpoetic sound to 
most ears. But if an intelligence be deeply concerned with 
the bringing up of the body of poetry to a contemporary 
level equal with the excellences of other times, technique 
means everything. Surely an apprentice watching his mas- 
ter sees nothing prosaic about the details of technique. Nor 
would he find a narrow world because of the smallness of 
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the aperture through which he views it, but through that 
pinhole, rather, a world enormous as his mind permits him 
to witness. 

A friend sticks his head in at the door and says, “Why all 
the junk standing around?” 

The one at work, startled perhaps, looks up puzzled and 
tries to comprehend the dullness of his friend. 

Were there an accredited critic of any understanding 
about, he might be able to correlate the details of the situa- 
tion, bringing a reasonable order into these affairs. But the 
only accredited critics are those who, seeking order, have 
proceeded to cut away all the material they do not under- 
stand in order to obtain it. Since man has two legs, then 
so also must the elephant. Cut off the ones that are re- 
dundant! Following this, logically, they describe a hollow 
tail and a tassel sticking out just above the mouth. This is 
my considered opinion of the position of the formerly alert 
critic, T. S. Eliot. 

Then there are the people who do reviews for the news- 
papers. They haven’t the vaguest notion why one word fol- 
lows another, but deal directly with meanings themselves. 

An imaginable new social order would require a skeleton 
of severe discipline for its realization and maintenance. Thus 
by a sharp restriction to essentials, the seriousness of a new 
order is brought to realization. Poetry might turn this con- 


1s. Only by being an object sharply de- 


dition to its own enc 
fined and without redundancy will its form project whatever 
meaning is required of it. It could well be, at the same time, 
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first and last a poem facing as it must the dialectic neces- 
sities of its day. Oppen has carried this social necessity, so 
far as poetry may be concerned in it, over to an extreme. 

Such an undertaking will be as well a criticism of the 
classics, a movement that seeks to be made up only of es- 
sentials and to discover what they are. The classics are for 
modern purposes just so much old coach. 

And once again, for the glad, the young and the enthusi- 
astic, let it be said that such statement as the above has 
nothing to do with the abiding excellence of the classics but 
only with their availability as a means toward present ends. 
In the light of that objective, they are nostalgic obstacles. 

Oppen has moved to present a clear outline for an under- 
standing of what a new construction would require. His 
poems seek an irreducible minimum in the means for the 
achievement of their objective, no loose bolts or beams stick- 
ing out unattached at one end or put there to hold up a 
rococo cupid or a concrete saint, nor either to be a frame for 
a portrait of mother or a deceased wife. 

The words are plain words; the metric is taken from 
speech; the colors, images, moods are not suburban, not 
peasant-restricted to serve as a pertinent example. 4 Dis- 
crete Series. This is the work of a “stinking’”’ intellectual, 
if you please. That is, you should use the man as you would 
use any other mechanic — to serve a purpose for which train- 
ing, his head, his general abilities fit him, to build with — 
that others may build after him. 

Such service would be timely today since people are be- 
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ginning to forget that poems are constructions. One no 
longer hears poems spoken of as good or bad; that is, whether 
or not they do or do not stand up and hold together. One 
is likely, rather, to hear of them now as “proletarian” or 
“fascist” or whatever it may be. The social school of criti- 
cism is getting to be almost as subversive to the intelligence 
as the religious school nearly succeeded in being in the re- 
cent past. 

The mast 

Inaudibly soars; bole-like, tapering 

Sail flattens from it beneath the wind. 

The limp water holds the boat’s round sides. Sun 


Slants dry light on the deck. Beneath us glide 
Rocks, sand, and unrimmed holes. 


Whether or not a poem of this sort, technically excellent, 
will be read over and over again, year after year, perhaps 
century after century, as, let us say, some of Dante’s sonnets 
have been read over and over again by succeeding genera- 
tions — seems to me to be beside the point. Or that such 
a test is the sole criterion of excellence in a poem — who 
shall say? I wish merely to affirm in my own right that un- 
less a poem rests on the bedrock of a craftsmanlike economy 
of means, its value must remain of a secondary order, and 
that for this reason good work, such as that shown among 
Mr. Oppen’s poems, should be praised. 


W. C. Williams 
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A FIRST FLASH 


Look to the Lightning, by Gilbert Maxwell. Dodd, Mead. 

In spite of its melodramatic title, this is an unusually 
promising first book, by no means of a lightning-like violence 
in its presentation of the emotional experience of sensitive 
youth. In fact, it moves rather quietly, with a certain dis- 
creet reserve of motive; and the severest criticism one might 
offer is its effect of rhythmic monotony, of too close loyalty 
to the strict iambic beat of the lines. In sonnets especially 
this temptation must be resisted if integrity of style is to 
individualize the form against the thousands of correctly 
measured sonnets which are written nowadays. 

In his best lyrics, Mr. Maxwell uses with fine simplicity 
the exact word and the keen phrase. Here, for example, is 
One Woman, in which only the second quatrain is common- 
place, and the final two lines match a beautiful image to a 
swift and delicate musical phrasing of words: 


Lovely to me the word unspoken, 
The agony denied; 

And beautiful is the body broken 
Under the lash of pride. 


For I have known a silent woman, 
Stricken of soul and slow, 

Bearing alone what never a human 
Should have endured of woe. 
Never in all her long distress, 
Never in grief or need, 

Has she befriended bitterness 

Or bent her head to greed. 


Music is hers that will not shatter 
The worldly and the wise; 
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But sharper to me than wings over water 
Is the flight of thought in her eyes. 


Other fortunate instances may be mentioned. Hand to 
Mouth contains these lines: 
The lean dimensions of my days 
A mongrel hunger is my foe. 
The crumbs a scanty youth may leave 
Must feed the heart when it is old. 

Typical experiences of youth are hinted at in these pages. 
The boy grieves over the “heap of ruffled feathers” his care- 
less sling-shot had struck down. He explores the “bleak 
country” of poverty when 

A man alone 
Is like a tree stripped naked to the cold. 

A sequence of six sonnets, of which the last is much the best, 
plays the “black music” of baffled love for a lady who ap- 
parently played fast and loose with the poet’s passion. And 
there is a shorter sequence in honor of a girl who died, but 
here the movement of the verse is too quick for the mournful 
solemnity of the subject. 

There are other poems of death, as in most first books of 
verse. Youth, in its bright flush of life, must inevitably 
cringe before the threat of extinction, though not always so 
frankly as this poet, who confesses: 

Never shall I deceive 
This body of my perennial delight. 


Cold to the crying bone I wake and grieve, 
Thinking of death in winter, in the night. 


The book is a good beginning. If sometimes too facile, it is 
never affected or arty, and the poet is not afraid to be simple 
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in a sophisticated literary world. His next book, we may 
hope, will show more concentration and control, fewer evi- 
dences of carelessness, richer and more personal rhythms— 
in short, a maturing mind and art. Meantime, here once 
more is dauntless youth setting out upon his journey: 


Now senseless to the hunger and the cold, 
The dream distorted and the gods gone blind, 
Forgetful of the stricken and the old, 

I seek the white Nirvana of the mind. 


And we may wish him brave adventures on his way—if not 
to a white Nirvana, then to some rainbow-colored region of 
this highly variegated world. H. M. 


ANIMALS, WEATHER, AND MEN 


Poems, by Marie De L. Welch. Macmillan Co. 

No one need feel cheated in the purchase of Miss Welch’s 
book, though a higher price for half the poems would afford 
a more attractive bargain. All the poems in the first, 
the animal section, are excellent. Of the sum total of 
lyric poetry, such a preponderant fraction has been concerned 
with certain doings of Man that less grudging praise for 
freshness and distinction attends the poet of the lesser verte- 
brates. Here Miss Welch’s success is more than merely 
fortuitous and extrinsic; by comparison not so much with 
others as with her own work elsewhere, her genius is most 
quick, her poetic imagination most competently exercised in 
this snapshop photography of toads and trout, chipmunk, 
otter, and running fawn. Some of the poems in the rural 
landscape section are likewise good; but there are more fail- 
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ures. Plum Blossom and Iris are either prose or else poetry 
of such low intensity that the vibrations are imperceptible. 
Clouded Sky is a pretentious specimen of school-girlish ele- 
gance, and Evening, after an auspicious beginning, degener- 
ates into insignificant statement, and closes on an attempt to 
force incongruous elements into false and synthetic imagery. 
The short section of city poems contains one poem, Old Park, 
of peculiar merit, and one, Sky-eaters, most conspicuously 
maladroit because it is the singular example in the book where 
the author has let herself be fooled into confusing the results 
of ambition with achievement. 

For efficiency in the lofty manner Miss Welch has not yet 
developed the technical apparatus: when she suspends her 
use of the muted rhythms consonant with a hushed attentive 
observation in favor of a more declarative moralizing man- 
ner, the rhythm of her blank verse is flat and unmusical, her 
vocabulary barren, her metaphors trite or violent. ‘The poems 
about people have unsustained moments of interest. Else- 
where in her book Miss Welch acknowledges: 

I am too near 


Ihe pattern of my kind 


Io see us clear. 

Only now and again to me one 

Has shown the undiverted line of life 

As flying hawk or running fawn. 
Consequently her manner here is tentative, experimental, 
reminiscent of other poets. Her usual pleasant integrity of 
manner is resumed in the section that follows. Simple, and, 


like all her book, nicely arranged, these lyrics of human love 
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would be more poetic if less self-contained: the poet unpas- 
sionately declares their emotional content without arresting 
the reader by a demonstration of its emotional force. Of 
seven metaphysical poems (the term is used according to 
fashionable practice), the first three, The Word, Fauve, and 
Look Not Too Long, are felicitous; the others are padding. 
Here (none too soon) let analysis cease; the tendencies of 
the poet have been demonstrated: from here on the reader, 
like Dante without Virgil, will have to find his own way 
among the six remaining poems set by Miss Welch as colophon 
and signature. 

If reviewer’s obligation to reader includes the duty of 
public admonition to the poet, this, without condescension, 
might be said: let this poet, who has the personality and in- 
telligence to aspire to more vigorous utterance, cultivate fur- 
ther the strategy of her art. The victories of poetry are won 
by the strict soldiery of noun and verb: exercise these; em- 
ploy with cunning but place no ultimate reliance on those 
frail auxiliaries, adverb and adjective; examine and send 
home decrepit limping metaphors. Be brusque, be resolute: 
tone of command is better taken from Miss Bogan’s laconic 
assurance than from Mrs. Wylie’s precious virtuosity or the 
occasional bad flat manner of Miss Taggard. Admire few 
female captains, nor those for long; associate with them on 
terms of sparing intimacy, lest authority be infected. The 
woman-writers, never fear, will not be lacking neophytes to 

erpetuate the ritual of their cult, but there is company more 
illustrious. Rolfe Humphries 
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DISCOVERING POETRY OR DISCOVERING REVOLUTION 


Discovering Poetry, by Elizabeth Drew. W. W. Norton 

& Co., Inc. 

Contemporary Literature and Social Revolution, by R. D. 

Charques. Martin Secker, London. 

Elizabeth Drew has written a charming, a disarming 
apology for poetry in general and contemporary poetry in 
particular. If anyone wants to know what the poet tries 
to do, if anyone exists who can believe, with I. A. Richards, 
that “the poet is the point at which the growth of the mind 
reveals itself,” and who is therefore not content, like Max 
Eastman, to dismiss all modern poets as being obscurantists 


’ 


and deliberate evaders of “communication” —if there is any- 
one who, in short, cares about poetry at all, Miss Drew’s 
charming and modest little book is for him. But there is 
an issue which she does not take into account, and that issue 
is raised in its extreme form by Mr. Charques, whose book— 
as yet unpublished in this country—raises the whole question 
of how the modern writer stands in regard to the social 
forces of his time. This question Miss Drew does not attempt 
to answer; and the answer implied by Mr. Charques is one 
that roundly condemns the “modernist” poet. 

It is only in her last chapter that Miss Drew comes to 
grips with the issues that worry Mr. Charques. She says: 

In the history of English society during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and up to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
the major forces and interests at work were national, religious and 
political. Now these ideals and enthusiasms are those in which 
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the whole of a man can be involved, without repression or limi- 
tation, and the ages in which they held the field are the ages in 
which poetry flourished. . . . The poets drew strength and nour- 
ishment from the national atmosphere . . . but Milton is the last 
great poet whom it fed. . . . Real poetic inspiration ran under- 
ground, and when it next burst out in great individual figures it 
found itself in an alien environment. The major forces at work 
in society were rapidly shifting. . . . The main currents were 
industrial and financial, and as the Victorian age developed, they 
became more and more centered in the progress of science. Byron 
belonged enough to the general spirit of his times to use his whole 
talent in satirizing it, and to lose his life in a bid for new free- 
dom. Shelley flung his whole self into revolt and attempted to 
create a counterforce which overthrow the current standards. 
But the genius of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats found nothing 
in the common interests of the community which could feed their 
inspiration, nor has any other poet since done so. . . . The minor 
Victorian poets were pure individualists, each working in his own 
vein. . . . The same tendency continued in the new generation of 
the twentieth century, but was pushed further. 


And now hear Mr. Charques, discussing the poetry of 
T. S. Eliot (also ably discussed by Miss Drew) : 


They are ingenious poems. But they are also, in a special sense, 
disturbing. They are a symptom of that blight which descends on 
all cultivation of the spirit when it is removed from fellow-feeling. 
The poetry of esthetic emotions alone, is poetry stricken by a plague 
—by seven plagues. The poet whose soul is too sensitive for traffic 
with ordinary humanity should consider shutting up shop. Failing 
that, he must of necessity live in exile; he must be content to 
pursue his visions of refinement in a world of his own invention. 
Whether he can make his exquisite and unique sensations intelli- 
gible to the rest of us, whether he can communicate to us his 
rare and fastidious experiences, whether he can persuade us that 
his is in truth a cultivation of the spirit, and not a condition 
of atrophied humanity—all this is, presumably, the modernistic 
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poet's own affair. But it is not for the modern poet to complain 
that the common man finds little beauty in his poetry. 

Mr. Charques has a remedy for this state of affairs. He 
would make the poet aware of the “meaning of the class 
struggle for poetry.” For, he thinks, 
the impulse towards social revolution . . . is a means, possibly 
the only means, by which a people’s culture, if it is not to decay 
beyond hope of salvation, may be fashioned anew. 

Miss Drew might not agree with this remedy, but she 
does admit that modern poetry is taking the same course: 

The youthful possessor of the poetic vision felt more and more 
driven in upon himself. His main preoccupations became psycho- 
logical, the creation of detached moments of experience for 
their own sakes, unrelated to any social or moral significance. 
Never before had man been so aware of his own consciousness, 
or so fascinated by its intricacy. 

To penetrate that room is my desire, 
The extreme attic of the mind, that lies 
Just beyond the last bend in the corridor. 

We have therefore, it appears, to admit that poetry has 
arrived at a point where it will shortly cease to be written 
altogether (thus fulfilling the prediction made long ago by 
Macaulay, “As civilization advances, poetry almost always 
necessarily declines’) since it represents nothing but a private 


and incommunicable experience; or we must accept, with 


Mr. Charques, that social revolt may yet save poetry. And 
it is just here that occur a number of questions one would 
like to put to Mr. Charques. The first is, whether the 
Russian Revolution has actually improved the quality of 


ian poetry, which must be answered in the negative. 
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The second is, whether any revolution that is purely economic 
and industrial, and not at the same time political and re- 
ligious, can ever do so. This too, I think, must also be 
answered in the negative. The third is, whether revolutions 
in the modern world—under the conditions of mass-psy- 
chology exploited by modern leaders of that world—are not 
just as likely to be throw-backs as advances. For exampie, 
Germany. This question too, Mr. Charques evades. He 
may prove the modern poet inadequate to deal with the con- 
temporary scene. But a mere generalized “sense of the class- 
struggle” is not of itself sufficient to save the poet today. 
What then can save him? Is it possible that modern 
western man has set out on a voyage of exploration that 
ends nowhere, and that leaves him “the prey of infinitely con- 
flicting forces” as Brooks Adams thought? Such a conclusion 
would be rejected, presumably, by both Mr. Charques and 
Miss Drew, as being too much the conclusion of pessimism. 
But, in my opinion, the trouble with this age is not that it 
is pessimistic, but that it is not pessimistic enough. Modern 
man is like Prometheus, caught between the fires within him 
which he, under the influence of modern psychology, has 
now turned against himself, and the greater fires without 
which he has now embodied in the machinery of this day. 
Assuming himself to be “the measure of all things,” he has 
made the world, as Eddington says, over into a field of 
“pointer-measurements,”’ which are out of all relation to 
any guiding concept of organic function or organic personal- 
ity—if indeed, there be such a thing! The remedy for this 
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state of affairs cannot rest in further scientific advance, or 
in merely economic revolution. It can only be sought either 
in a revival of emotional religion, or in a heightened sense 
of human failure, both of which imply a pessimism even 
more radical than that of Thomas Hardy. And if it be 
argued, as it is increasingly argued, by social revolutionists 
of the type represented by Mr. Charques, that such pes- 
simism, as a matter of fact, “gets mankind nowhere” along 
the road he has to travel, then one can only reply that neither 
did Aeschylus, or Milton, or Dante, or the Book of Job, 
or Shakespeare, get mankind anywhere. To “get some- 
where” is the function of a bookkeeper, not a poet. 


John Gould Fletcher 
TRANSLATIONS OF TAGORE 


Sheaves, by Rabindranath Tagore. Macmillan Co. 
The Golden Boat, by Rabindranath Tagore. Allen & 

Unwin, London. 

The translation of the poems in Sheaves is accomplished 
by Nagendranath Gupta in literal fashion, so that the sub- 
stance but none of the subtlety of the original emerges. 
What artifices of his native tongue Tagore may have used 
to put across his ideas, we shall never know from this volume. 

In The Golden Boat, the translator, Bhabami Bhatta- 
charya, has been more fortunate in holding for us the strange 
mixture of depth and immaturity which constitutes oriental 
philosophy The book has charm, an authentic flavor. 


J.N.N. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The death of the Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., president of 
Notre Dame University, which occurred on June 4th, in his fiftieth 
year, has been widely mourned by his friends and those of his 
University, as well as by the admirers of his verse. His poems 
have been printed in Poetry at intervals since his first appearance, 
in May, 1916, as well as in three volumes, The Dead Musician 
(1916), Cloister (1922), and The Rime of the Rood (1928). These 
books showed a remarkable growth toward an austere and sensitive 
poetic style, and placed Father O’Donnell high among the poets of 
spiritual experience in modern literature. His distinguished career 
as clergyman, administrator, and teacher found an _ enduring 
memorial in his finely disciplined art, of which we quote this ex- 
ample, Resolution, from our issue of December, 1926: 


Love, You have struck me straight, my Lord! 
Past innocence, past guilt, 

I carry in my soul the sword 
You buried to the hilt. 


And though to eyes in terrible pain 
Heaven and earth may reel, 

For fear You may not strike again 
I will not draw the steel. 


In a recent correspondence with an official of the National Broad- 
casting Company, the editor wrote as follows: 

“IT wish you could persuade the N.B.C. to stop sending worthless 
verse, mostly of the Eddie Guest variety, over the radio, and take 
steps to use good poetry well and simply read by good voices guided 
by a sense of rhythm (not professional “elocutionists”), I am con- 
vinced that there is a great future for poetry on the radio if only 
your people will give the public half a chance to get educated. 
You have greatly improved the public taste in music — why not 
in poetry?” 

The reply of the N.B.C. man may be considered encouraging. 
He wrote: 

“Nobody desires more than I do to raise the standard of the 
poetry used over the radio. For example, quite recently we had 
a series of programs in which Violet Kemble-Cooper read some 
excellent poetry, and the distinguished cellist, Felix Salmond, played 
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well chosen music. Mr. John Brewster also has done his best over 
many months to read carefully selected poetry in an acceptable 
manner. ... We are really trying to improve standards in both 
directions —— quality of poetry and delivery. .. .” 

The trouble is, too many poetasters, whose work is too poor for 
publication, seem to wheedle their way into the good graces of 
station managers who don’t know poetry from doggerel. We have 
come across flagrant instances of such imposition on the radio pub- 
lic; in one case sheer arrogant persistence put “on the air” a Chi- 
cago woman whose verse and voice deserved the lethal chamber. 
If poets of quality would only realize the value — nay, the absolute 
necessity —of training for platform or radio readings, they might 
gradually educate the public to an acceptance of, not only the 
classics, but modern poems over the radio. For poetry is a vocal 
art. 

Last month, in a reference to Wade Vliet’s activities, we spoke 
of Smoke as a “college magazine.” As Smoke has no college con- 
nection, its editors, Susanna Valentine Mitchell, David Cornel de 
Jong and Frank Merchant, ask us to correct the error. 


Miss Genevieve Taggard is a member of the faculty of Benning- 
ton College, Bennington, Vermont, though for the next three months 
she will be summering at Jamaica, in the same state. Her books 
of verse are For Eager Lovers (Thos. Seltzer, 1922), Words for the 
Chisel and Traveling Standing Still (Alf. A. Knopf, 1926 and 
1928), and a new one will appear this fall. She is also the author 
of a study of Emily Dickinson. 

Mr. Lincoln Fitzell, born in San Francisco and a graduate of the 
University of California, has traveled much, lived near New York 
more or less when not in the West, and contributed verse to 
Porrry and other magazines. 

Mr. R. P. Blackmur, of Boston, has contributed verse and prose 
to Poetry, The Hound and Horn, and other magazines. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, the author of a num- 
ber of books of verse, is a familiar contributor to PoETRY. 

Mr. Robert Penn Warren, of Nashville, Tenn., was a member 
of the Fugitive group, and is now in the English department of 
Vanderbilt University. 

Marion Ethel Hamilton (Mrs, Francis M. Hinkle), of San Diego, 
Cal., is the author of Wild Ginger (Vinal) and The Ultimate 


Lover (Pascal Covici 
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Mrs. May Williams Ward, formerly editor of that excellent 
little verse magazine, The Harp, is now living at Wellington, 
Kansas. 

Miss Marie Luhrs lives in New York; Miss Laura Lee Bird in 
Brenham, Texas. 

The other five poets of this number appear here for the first time. 

Mr. W. W. Eustace Ross, of Toronto, Canada, is the author of 
Laconics (1930) and Sonnets (1932), and has appeared in The Dial 
and elsewhere. His two volumes have been reviewed in Poetry 
by Marianne Moore. 

Miss Naomi Replansky, of New York, has published little as yet. 

Mr. George E. Hoffman, whose home is in Winnetka, a Chicago 
suburb, has taught in various colleges, the latest being Duke Uni- 
versity, N. C. The Atlantic published his negro sermon, Ole Man 
God. 

Mr. A. J. M. Smith, a Canadian poet, educated in McGill Uni- 
versity and Edinburgh, is now living in East Lansing, Mich., and 
teaching in Michigan State College. He has appeared in the lead- 
ing magazines, 

Mr. Robert Brittain, of Oklahoma City, being one of the unem- 
ployed, is hopefully writing a novel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Collected Poems, by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Dream and Action, by Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 

The Singing Heart, Selected Lyrics and other Poems of Clinton 
Scollard, edited with a Memoir by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Mac- 
millan Co. 

Hoxsie Sells His Acres, by Christopher LaFarge. Coward McCann. 

Poems in Shorthand, by Benjamin R. C. Low. Columbia University 
Press. 

Ocean Haunts, by Burt Franklin Jenness. Empire Pub. Co., N. Y. 

Six of One, by Joseph Joel Keith. Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 

Desert Fables, by Stella Sherwood Vosburg. John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Back to the Nameless One, by Frederick Kettner. Macoy Pub. Co., 
ae ¢ 


PROSE: 
Exile’s Return, by Malcolm Cowley. W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y. 
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